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adults, and from “ the dilapidation of the old and wretched Long Island farm 
hovels,” but were still under the care largely of adult paupers, vagrants, and 
even criminals from other city institutions. Not until a quarter century more 
had passed was legislation secured in the State of New York to forbid the reten¬ 
tion of children in almshouses. The next marked tendencies, the possibilities for 
good of the old indenture system having passed away largely with changing 
industrial conditions, were the increase in the institutions solely for care of 
children, and in a few States, as Massachusetts and Michigan, the placing-out and 
oversight of children under a State agency. Then came the formation of chil¬ 
dren’s aid societies, aiming to place out children in selected houses, carefully 
watched, instead of congregating them. The growth of the public-school system 
helped this great step forward. So has the use of boarding homes for children 
not easily or not advantageously placed in free homes. The Bystem of public 
subsidies to provide institutions for children is shown to result in marked ten¬ 
dencies to the increase of public charges. Of late, in leading communities where 
such a system has existed, very careful checks through public supervision of 
children accepted as public charges are required by law. Ab between such a 

modified system and that of State care of public charges, the State care seems 

to be now in the lead. The tendency is for public authorities to take charge of 
children who are to be separated from their families for a long time, and for 

other children to be treated with their families or removed for brief times, by 

private charitable agencies. The history of juvenile reformation during the 
century is summed up as the removal of young offenders from association with 
adults and their treatment from an educational and reformatory point of view. 
The most recent movement in this is for the greater use of the probation Bystem, 
with special judicial officers for children. 

The number of children in the country in institutions and placed out in 
homes by agencies is estimated to be at least a hundred and fifty thousand. The 
century just closed has seen great advances, but we need to know more of the 
care given, of the actual results of different methods used. To be interested in 
promoting in each and every community the best methods is a work of great 
value to individuals and society. T. B. 


BOOKS TO BE READ TO PATIENTS 

“ The Lane that had no Turning,” by Gilbert Parker, is another book of 
short stories, this time of the French-Canadian people and country Parker has so 
perfectly made his own. The stories are full of that vague sadness of the winds, 
the woods, and of brooks murmuring at twilight, but holding an immense com¬ 
passion for "the failures, the suffering, and the husks of evil.” (“The House 
with the Tall Porch.”) If several stories might be selected for this very quality 
of pitying understanding of those whose lanes have no turning, they might be 
“ The Worker in Stone,” “ The House with the Tall Porch,” “ The Golden Pipes,” 
and “ The Tragic Comedy of Annette.” 

Very, very different is “ The Pines of Lory,” by J. A. Mitchell. A rather 
serious beginning is immediately merged into a most deliciously improbable little 
tale of two decidedly modern Robinson Crusoes. One of them is certainly a 
Gibson girl! 

It seems to be Mr. Mitchell’s forte in this story to bring us again and again 
to the very verge of expecting something just a little more serious than the thing 
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he finally seta before us, but he does it with such gayety that the reader is com¬ 
pelled to share it and even to be an accessory to jiis somewhat impossible facts. 

Even the fairy godmother is accepted, and if the story leaves us rather 
breathless and not wholly convinced, at least we are immensely entertained and 
distinctly wish he would “ do it again.” L. D. D. 

Substitutes fob the Saloon. By Raymond Calkins. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Delos F. Wilcox writes for “ Municipal Affairs” an exhaustive review of this 
book, which was the outcome of investigations made for the Committee of Fifty, 
organized in 1893 for the investigation of the liquor problem from its physio¬ 
logical, legislative, ethical, and economic aspects. 

Mr. Wilcox summarizes the duties of the municipality as follows from the 
pages of facts and recommendations presented by Mr. Calkins: 

First. The city should provide an adequate number of public comfort sta¬ 
tions, so that men will not be obliged to buy a glass of beer to pay the saloon¬ 
keeper for such service. 

Second. Tlie city should maintain municipal buildings in every locality, with 
library and reading-room attachments, for the use of private clubs and for social 
gatherings. These buildings could be entirely free, or running expenses could be 
paid by charging a moderate rental for the use of public halls or club-rooms. 

Third. The school buildings might be utilized to their full capacity by keep¬ 
ing them open as centres of play and social activity outside of school hourB. 

Fourth. The city should provide small parks and playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
public baths, and swimming-pools, so that summer and winter the opportunities 
for healthful exercise, physical recreation, and cleanliness shall be guaranteed to 
the people of all classes. 

Fifth. The city should provide for the culture and entertainment of its 
citizens by means of evening schools, popular lectures, concerts, and perhaps even 
municipal theatres. 

Sixth. Let the city apply itself to the solution of the housing problem. 

The Cost of Food: A Study in Dietaries. By Ellen H. Richards. 12mo, pp. 

161. Cloth, $1. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 

This little book on the scientific aspect of food is full of interest to anyone 
who is associated with the food supply of a family or community. 

Mrs. Richards opens it with a chapter on “ Food a Necessity—Knowledge 
of Food-Values a Present-Day Necessity—Kind, Quality, and Cost of Food;” 
then devotes a chapter to “ Food for the Infant,” the “ School-Child,” the “ Active 
Youth,” the “ Youth at College and for the Brain-Worker,” the “ Traveller and 
Professional Person,” “ Those in Institutions,” and “ Food for Middle Life and 
Old Age.” The latter part is devoted to the consideration of dietaries ranging 
in cost from ten cents upward. 

The author states that “ the object of this book is not so much to give infor¬ 
mation as to stimulate research. Its pages are teeming with valuable suggestions 
to be worked out and developed by the thinking professional woman, who occu¬ 
pies an important part in the proper physical and mental development of the 
coming generations. E. S. 



